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subordinates seems hardly generous. As regards the experiments them¬ 
selves, both Dr. Luys and Mr. Hart, in different ways, seemed utterly 
oblivious of the power of mind-reading and of suggestion. Dr. Luys did 
not hesitate to tell the spectators in the presence of the hypnotized sub¬ 
jects exactly what was expected of them, and Mr. Hart in his experi¬ 
ments at his hotel with the same subjects, failed to take into account 
that when he strongly desired that cherry-laurel water should have the 
same effect upon the subjects that they had been accustomed to associate 
with alcohol, that effect might have been produced upon the subjects 
not by the medication to he sure, but by his predominating desire, and 
when he desired that they should cry out when the wrong doll’s hair 
was pulled, it was quite possible that they did so by the same suggestion- 
Dr. Hart does not believe in transferred impressions and mind-reading, 
which disbelief is supposed to indicate a sturdy independence and a 
thoroughly scientific attitude ; whereas, to those acquainted with the 
subject it simply indicates that he is thoroughly unqualified to detect 
fallacies in psychical experiments, and would be nonplussed by any 
good dime museum exhibition of the subject. His attitude would 
simply banish all efforts to redeem from the region of the supernatural 
many phenomena, whose reality we cannot doubt but whose explanation 
on the ground of generally received ideas of natural law is at present 
impossible. 

Mr. Hart’s book contains many true and useful considerations, 
but its style is dogmatic and aggressive upon many subjects which cannot 
be considered as definitely settled, and certainly not settled in accord¬ 
ance with the dicta which he has here rather loudly proclaimed. 

R. Osgood Mason. 


Brain Surgery. By M. Allen Starr, M.D., Ph.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, etc. 
With 59 Illustrations. Wm. Wood & Co. 1893. 

A work on brain surgery by a professed neurologist seems, at first- 
sight, to be an anomaly ; but since the questions at issue in operations 
upon the brain are neurological rather than surgical in character, Dr. 
Starr was fully justified by training and personal experience to write on 
this subject. 

The title of Starr’s book reminds one of v. Bergmann's monograph 
published about five years ago. but there is no closer analogy between the 
two ; for the methods of the two authors are radically different, v. Berg- 
mann, the surgeon, subjecting previous neurological studies to a health¬ 
ful analysis, w T as sceptical to a fault; Starr seems to have laid aside the 
critical faculty which he undoubtedly possesses, and to have contented 
himself wijtli an array of cases. “ I have undertaken to bring together 
and to sift the scattered facts, to arrange them in an orderly sequence, 
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and to deduce such conclusions from their analysis as seem warranted 
by critical study.” We wish the author’s work would have given us 
satisfactory evidence of such “critical study.” A mere collection of 
cases is not criticism ; and we must, much against our own inclination, 
charge the author with an abuse of the statistical method. Herein lies 
the chief defect of the book before us. 

The present writer is a believer in the use of statistics ; but they 
must be collected with great caution and discretion, for it is only by ex¬ 
ercising the critical faculty to the utmost that the little truth that mere 
figures contain can be got at. The justice of pointing out this faulty 
method will be evident as we review the various chapters of the book. 

Chapter I, on the diagnosis of cerebral disease, is practically an 
introduction to the book. The main facts of localization, a subject to 
which Starr has ably contributed, are presented in the author’s happy 
and lucid style. We are startled, however, by his stating to the general 
practitioner (for whom the book is chiefly written) that the diagnosis of 
the nature of disease in the brain is usually of no great difficulty. The 
mere facts of localization can be acquired in a very short time, but to 
make the proper diagnosis of the nature of cerebral disease, the physi¬ 
cian must be well versed not only in cerebral but in general pathology. 
In the discussion of the methods of determining the location of the va¬ 
rious centres upon the corresponding part of the head, the author states 
Reid’s rules fully and clearly ; it would have been well, we think, to 
have made some reference to Wilson’s cyrtometer, by means of which 
the novice can map out the areas very readily, and in this connection to 
have explained the electrical method of determining whether or not the 
area exposed is the one it is intended to operate upon. The latter 
method we have found to be an essential safeguard in all operations in¬ 
volving the motor area. 

Chapter II, “Trephining for epilepsy,” is by far the most impor¬ 
tant of the book; in it the author has an opportunity of helping to 
decide the burning question, whether traumatic epilepsy can be cured 
or relieved by surgical interference. The author has collected 42 cases, 
13 of which are his own, and the remaining 29 have been reported by 
other American authors. 

The result of Starr’s 13 cases is stated to be as follows : “ Cured 

3; improved 5; not improved 4; died 1.” This gives the impression 
that of 13 cases 8 have been either cured or improved. The “improve¬ 
ment ” in case 1 is noted after barely 4 months ; but in case 2 there was 
“ recovery” for six months, and then recurrence followed by “ recoverv,” 
although he is said to have had ten attacks between January 7 and 
March 1893. 

Case 8 is reported as a oase of ‘ ‘ traumatic epilepsy, but there was 
a suspicion of tumor,” which should have excluded the case from con¬ 
sideration in this category ; and the same is true of two cases which 
Starr quotes later on from other authors. My summing of Starr’s cases 
would be: uncertain 3 ; improved 2 ; not improved 7 ; died 1. The cases 
which Starr quotes as “cured” are reported altogether too early after 
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the operation. Just here I wish to call attention to an important point 
regarding statistics. If a case is to be entered under the heading of not 
in proved, that case can be reported as early after the operation as the 
fits return, but to prove that a case is really improved or cured, a period 
of at least a year should have elapsed. 

Aside from the difference in the interpretation of his figures, we 
fail to find any discrimination between cases in which the operation was 
done one month, one year, or three years after the initial injury ; cases 
of sarcoma, and one case of probable tubercular complication, are in¬ 
cluded in the list, although such cases would vitiate any statistics. We 
regret that with the same clinical material at hand, the author did not 
postpone publication a full year ; in that event, the worth of his statistics 
and of his work would have been immeasurably increased. 

We are happy to be able to turn from this part of the subject to 
the excellent remarks by Starr and Van Gieson on the pathological and 
histological features of diseased brain tissue in these cases of epilepsy. 
Van Gieson's report on tissue excised from cases 2 and 3 includes an 
excellent study of neurogliar hyperplasia, and of the degeneration of 
cortical ganglion cells, and shows that in one specimen at least the 
large cells of the fourth layer are chiefly affected. These same re¬ 
searches, if extended to the entire cortex, and not limited to the injured 
portions, as by the nature of the case they necessarily were, will help us 
to get at the changes in the brain responsible for the origin and contin¬ 
uance of epileptic discharges after traumatic injury. 

Chapter III is entitled, “Trephining for imbecility due to micro- 
ceplialus,” but the author includes under the heading every possible 
cerebral condition in the child with which idiocy and epilepsy are closely 
or remotely associated. The reader will not, therefore, find a satisfactory 
discussion and solution of the question whether or not Lannelongue’s 
operation is advisable in cases of idiocy due to microcephalus ; but we 
will not make much of this for Bourneville’s recent paper has decided 
the question in the negative to all intents and purposes. 

Dr. Starr must have been napping (we do not blame him ; such 
work is trying) while he made up the table on page 137. It is headed 
“Table I. Cases of craniotomy in ihildren,'' but we find that the ages 
at the time of operation of some of the cases herein reported were 19 
years, 38 years, 30 years and 18 years respectively, and the worst of it is, 
that in some of these cases there was neither imbecility nor microceph¬ 
alus. The cases which Dr. Starr reports in this chapter from his own 
experience are interesting, and seem to show that he intended to in¬ 
clude a mixed series of cases of operation upon the brain of children 
who presented structural or operable lesions. Case 5, page 153, is 
thoroughly satisfactory and well worth reading. The remark that the 
“ increased space given to the brain by the operation (craniotomy,) ap¬ 
pears to stimulate its growth and development,” gives the author’s ex¬ 
planation of the slight improvement that has taken place in a few cases. 

Three chapters are devoted to the subjects of trephining for cere¬ 
bral hemorrhages, for abscess of the brain and for tumor of the brain. 
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The author’s personal experience stands him in good stead, and there is 
every reason to agree with him in the conclusions he presents. Case 19, 
page 174, is, by the bye, a good example of the difficulties of diagnosis, 
and should be read together with the remarks regarding the ease of di¬ 
agnosis, quoted above. 

The pages discussing the diagnosis and removal of tumors of the 
brain, are among the best in the book. The report of the case of sar¬ 
coma of the left frontal lobe, is a model of its kind ; but we wonder 
whether the author would have depended so much upon the mental 
symptoms, if the headaches had not also pointed to the frontal region 
as the seat of the disease. 

Coming after this excellent chapter, the section on tumors of the 
cerebellum is a distinct disappointment. The author states that 16 cere¬ 
bellar tumors have been operated upon ; in 9 cases the tumor was not 
found ; in 2 cases it was found, but could not be removed ; in 3 cases it 
was removed and the patient recovered (how long ?) In 2 cases it was 
removed and the patient died. No analysis of these cases is attempted. 
Dr. Starr reports upon three cases of his own : two of them died ; in the 
third one, there is stated to have been “successful removal of the 
tumor,” but we have been informed that this case also died soon after 
the operation. 

Rather than to have inserted this hasty report, the author should 
have delayed his book a month or a year if necessary. The reviewer is 
convinced that cerebellar operations are rarely justifiable; itis a matter of 
regret that the author has not said a w'ord on this point. It is a serious 
matter, this; the diagnosis of cerebellar tumor is relatively easy, and 
the temptation to operate great enough. The warning to keep hands 
off, except for good reasons, should have been given all the more forci¬ 
bly. We miss in this chapter the illustrations showing the field of 
operation, which contributed much to the clearness of description in 
the preceding chapters. 

Trephining for hydrocephalus, and for the relief of intracranial 
pressure is treated of in chapter 7 ; Starr concludes that “ trephining in 
hydrocephalus with drainage of lateral ventricles, is a possible and fairly 
safe operation,” but records no cases of his own. We are glad to note 
that Dr. Starr does not favor surgical interference in cases of general 
paresis, and in cases of traumatic insanity ; but we think the author 
somewhat hasty in condemning trephining as “a form of treatment for 
headache.” 

The book closes with a chapter on the “operation of trephining.” 
We imagine it will elicit a smile from the surgeons to hear that the 
author has seen “ this operation performed so many times, in such dif¬ 
ferent ways, by different surgeons, that I am quite familiar with it.” It 
would have been more satisfactory to surgeons if Dr. McBurney had not 
only read the chapter, but had also written it; for after all, although he 
has seen many surgeons operate, Starr evidently describes Dr. McBur- 
ney’s surgical practice in these cases. This is equivalent to saying that 
the general reader may well follow the rules laid down in this section. 
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The book is well printed and profusely illustrated. As we lay it 
down after a most careful reading, we feel that the general reader will 
find in its pages much valuable information, but we wish that the author 
had held the book back for at least a year, and that he had shown 
greater appreciation of the statistical method. If a later edition is 
called for, let the author revise his statistics, and his book will be a credit 
to American neurologjn B. S. 


Dictionary of Psychological Medicine. 2 Vols. 
1476 pages. Edited by D. Hack Tuke, Philadelphia. 
1892. 

This work, the first of the kind which has been attempted, is 
designed to provide more or less systematic information with reference 
to the terms used in medical psychology, together with the symptoms, 
treatment and pathology of insanity. An account is given of methods 
of psycho-physical research and experimental psychology. The work 
also contains an abstract of the law of lunacy in Great Britain, and, still 
more important, a history of the insane, (by the editor himself) and the 
reforms undertaken to ameliorate their condition in various countries of 
the world. Carefully selected cases illustrating the various types of in¬ 
sanity are furnished, and are an interesting feature of the book. What 
seems to us one of the most important characteristics in an encycloptedic 
work of this kind, is the introduction of bibliographical refeiences in 
connection with the leading articles. With few exceptions this char¬ 
acteristic is well sustained throughout the book, though some of the 
important subjects happened to fall into the hands of inferior men for 
treatment, and as a result no bibliography of any value is given in such 
cases. 

The plan of the work is most excellent, and shows the mark of a 
master mind. It impresses one with Dr. Tuke’s characteristic vigor and 
enthusiastic energy. No subject of any considerable importance, which 
at all lies within the domain of a book of this kind, has been omitted. 

The list of contributors numbers one hundred and twenty-five, 
selected from different parts of the world, embracing many names well 
known in connection with mental diseases and pathological analysis. 
The editor insists upon the international character of the work, not 
entirely without reason, and yet in this same connection it must be 
remembered, of the one hundred and twenty-five contributors, over 
eighty are from Great Britain. France is represented by eighteen ; 
while Germany, with all her progress in this special field, has only nine 
names to her credit, and the United States but five. Austria, with her 
Vienna and its Kraft, Ebbing and that coterie of other renowned spec¬ 
ialists, has but two, Benedikt and Schwartzer, who are hardly represen¬ 
tative men in the best sense. While the number of Americans is 



